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the South Carolina membership was openly ar-
rayed on the side of a protective tariff, the Na-
tional Bank, and internal improvements. Calhoun
and Cheves were for years among the most ar-
dent exponents of broad constitutional construc-
tion; Hayne himself was elected to the Senate in
1822 as a nationalist, and over another candidate
whose chief handicap was that he had proposed
that his State secede rather than submit to the
Missouri Compromise.

After 1824 sentiment rapidly shifted. The cause
appeared to be the tariff; but in reality deeper
forces were at work. South Carolina w^as an agri-
cultural State devoted almost exclusively to the
raising of cotton and rice. Soil and climate made
her such, and the "peculiar institution" confirmed
what Nature already had decreed. But the plant-
ers were now beginning to feel keenly the competi-
tion of the new cotton lands of the Gulf plains.
As production increased, the price of cotton fell.
"In 1816," writes Professor Turner, "the average
price of middling uplands . . . was nearly thirty
cents, and South Carolina's leaders favored the
tariff; in 1820 it was seventeen cents, and the
South saw in the protective system a grievance;
in 1824 it was fourteen and three-quarters cents.